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** It’s not about Charlie, is it?” —pn. 27 


MR. WESTERN’S MISTAKE. 


PART I. 


, 


WAS staying during the autumn, two years ago, | our house was being re-painted and re-white-’ 

at Hastings for my annual holiday and relaxa-| washed, and affairs there seemed to demand her 

tion from business. Our time was nearly up, and presence; but, as I had a week longer before ‘my 

indeed, my wife had already returned to town, for! return to my counting-house was necessitated, 
VOL. I. 18 
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I remained behind to enjoy the sea-side to tho 
end of my holiday. But after one day of solitary 
roaming upon the shingle when the tide was up, 
and searching for anemones for my wife’s aqua- 
rium, among the rocks, when it was down, I grew 
weary of solitude, and repined at the domestic 
affairs which sentenced me to finish my outing 
alone. ‘The newsroom and parade afforded but 
slender mitigation, and by that night’s mail I 
wrote to town to invite my nephew Charlie to 
come and stay a few days with me, if he could 
obtain leave of absence. Charlie was a junior 
clerk in the banking-house of which a friend of 
mine, Mr. Treherne, was partner, and I felt tolerably 
sure that no request backed with my name would 
be refused. I was right; it was even accorded to 
another young man, Charlie’s sworn friend, of 
whom I knew nothing, but without whom, he 
assured me, the holiday would be as tasteless as the 
apples on the Dead Sea shore, and whom he had 
engaged to share my invitation. 

I could easily have dispensed with the company 
of Tom Collins, which was thus unexpectedly forced 
upon me, and would have been glad if I could have 
induced Charlie to coincide with my opinion. There 
was an air of dissipation about this young man, 
my nephew’s elder by three or four years, which 
enhanced rather than diminished the repugnance 
with which -I had first met him. Yet I knew 
nothing positive against him, and Charlie assured 
me he bore the highest character at the bank. 
Nevertheless, I wished Charlie had been less under 
his influence, more especially aa I fancied tho 
boy had become more wild-spirited than he was 
formerly. Nothing to confirm my suspicions oc- 
curred during our stay at Hastings, which lasted 
four or five days, till the last afternoon, when we 
were sitting after dinner over dessert, I observed to 
my nephew— 

‘“‘Charlie, my lad, if you want to carry home 
any trifles from the sea-side, shells and netting- 
boxes, or other things for your sisters, remember, 
my purse is at your service, and welcome.” 

Charlie laughed and glanced at his friend. 

*‘Thank you, uncle, I’m in funds just now. If 
you will make me the same offer at six months 
date, I have no doubt I shall be in need of it.” 

Tom Collins frowned; and got up and looked out 
of the front window of the inn parlour at the sea, 
with a troubled expression of face. 

Shortly afterwards Charlie rose too, declaring 
that he should take his last walk over to Fairlight, 
and that as there was a moon we need not mind 
his being out rather late. I preferred myself to 
pass the dusk of the evening on the beach, listening 
to the gentle washing of the ripples at my feet. 
It was already dark, and I was about to turn in, 
when a footstep grated on the shingle beside me. 
It was Tom Collins, 





‘You are alone, are you not, sir? I’m glad of 
that, for I’ve wanted to speak to you for the last 
three days, and never had a chance.” 

‘Nothing amiss, I hope, Collins,” I said, eyeing 
him rather suspiciously, for I never liked the turn 
of his yoice less than at that moment. It was 
smooth, oily, and insinuating—the kind of manner 
to ‘* deceive more slily than Ulysses could.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said, ‘‘ there is something amiss; 
and yet, I hardly know how I shall tell you.” 

“You have been extravagant, and you want me 
to lend you some money; that is the long and the 
short of it,” I answered, sharply. 

“No, sir; oh, no indeed! I wish it were that 
only, I should have eourage to speak to you then; 
but now—— I really hardly know what to say, 
And perhaps,” continued Collins, speaking more to 
himself than to me—‘‘ perhaps there is no use in 
telling the secret: It may be too late now. It 
must be too late, for we do not know at what hour 
Mr. Treherne comes home to-morrow.” 

Mr. Treherne was the junior, but by far the most 
active, of the partners of ‘the bank in which both 
Charlie and Collins were employed, and for the first 
time I began to feel uneasiness. 

‘« What has Mr. Treherne to do with your secret?” 
I asked, authoritatively. 

“Too much, indeed,” said he; ‘* but perhaps— 
in short, Mr. Western, I don’t know why I should 
trouble you with this. You will hear it soon 
enough, if—if it should all come out; and if 
not——” 

‘Have you been doing wrong, young man?” 
I said, sternly. ‘‘Ifso, you had better acknowledge 
it, and I'll do my best to help you, if the matter can 
be helped.” 

‘* T have done nothing, sir,” he said, with a sigh 
which, even then I thought had something hypo- 
critical about it: ‘‘I trust I have more principle; 
but youth is so easily led astray—though, as his’ 
uncle, you will know how to make allowances.” 

‘‘In the name of trath, .speak out at once, 
Collins!” I almost shouted. ‘It’s not about 
Charlie, is it ?” 

‘Mr. Western, before I tell you anything, will 
you promise never to let Charlie know that it was 
I told you?” 

“You will drive me mad,” Iexclaimed. Charlie 
has done nothing to be ashamed of, has he?” 

‘‘Promise me what I asked you, Mr. Western. 
I never could endure my friend to know that I had 
betrayed him.” 

‘** Yes, I promise you I'll not say a word to 
commit you,” I cried. ‘It is some thoughtless 
ness, I suppose; some boyish extravagance. 

‘« It began with that, sir,” he answered, solemnly; 
‘‘but if it had ended with that, I should not have 
troubled you now.” 

By this time I was wound up to a pitch of ex- 
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citement which made his obscure hints intolerable. 
‘Tet me know the whole,” I exclaimed. ‘‘Itis 
the best kindness you can do the boy.” 

« And that is why I applied to you,”’ said Collins, 
witha melancholy shake of his head, ‘‘ because I 
believe you will save him from disgrace. If you do 
not, it will be discovered; and the sum he has 
appropriated is large.” Here he made a dead stop, 

“ Appropriated! Do you mean stolen ?” 

“Oh, pray, hush, sir!” said Collins, apolo- 
gotically ; ‘‘I am sure he means to pay it back again 
He has been extravagant lately. He never meant 
to steal, Iam sure; but the fact is, sir, since you 
must know it, he has abstracted a hundred pounds 
on the morning of our departure.” 

“ A hundred pounds!” I gasped, in dismay. 

« And Mr. Treherne is coming home to-morrow, 
end he overhauls the books at once. Nothing 
escapes his eye,” pursued Collins — ‘‘ the least 
negligence or oversight; and a deficit like this! 
Charlie is undone for ever, if that money is not 
refunded by ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

I was absolutely silent with horror; the wash of 
the little waves, as they lapped at my feet, through 
the darkness, sounded fearfully loud upon my ear. 

“*T would have told you before, sir,” continued 
the young man, ‘but I had not the courage, I 
hoped to induce Charlie to return it, but Ihave not 
succeeded. I have spoken to him of his duty to his 
mother and sister, and to yourself, sir, but he 
would not listen tome. Besides, I don’t know that 
he could refund it, now.” 

“Then he has already spent it?” I asked, 

“Not yet, sir: it is in notes of larger value 
than he dared to change here. He has them all in 
his room. But I doubt if he could take it back 
again without suspicion. You might, sir, who know 
Mr. Treherne; or I might, for the matter of that.” 

“Then he shall give it up to me to-night!” I 
exclaimed; ‘‘I will give it back to Treherne 
to-morrow.” 

“But, sir—sir!” cried Collins, ‘‘ you forget 
your promise to appear to know nothing about it.” 

That was true; but I reminded him that a 
promise given in ignorance could not weigh against 
the lad’s entire future. It was better that I should 
break my word, than that my nephew should be 
ruined for life. 

‘* Besides,” continued Collins, in his most in- 
sinuating tone; ‘if he knows that you have heard 
all about it, he loses all his self-respect at once. 
It will ruin him as much as if the whole world 
knew it.” 

“Do you know where he keeps the money?” I 
asked, breathlessly. 

‘*T do,” answered Collins. ‘It is in the drawer 
of a cupboard on the left hand side of hisroom. His 
room is on the floor above yours—the second as 
you go down the long passage to the right. 





He | 


never locks his door; and as he is not yet home, 
you can take it before he returns.” 

Had Collins made this proposition in a calmer 
moment, I should have hesitated about adopting 
it. Iwas too horror-stricken and wretched, how- 
ever, to reason calmly for myself; and at such 
moments any one who dares to take the initiative, 
and give a tolerably plausible suggestion, is sure to 
be listened to. I resolved to abstract the money, 
leaving, however (though this formed no part of 
Collins’s plan, and I did not communicate it to 
him), a letter of reproach. This, after Collins had 
left me on the parade, I wrote in my pocket-book 
by the light of one of the gas-lamps on the side 
walk. It was merely, ‘‘ Your crime has been dis- 
covered. Reflect, wretched boy, on the misery in 
which you would have plunged your poor mother.” 
To this note I put no signature, but I knew my 
nephew would recognise my handwriting. 

I stole quietly into the inn, and up to my own 
room. On the table the candles already stood 
lighted. I seized one, and treading as softly as 
though I, and not my nephew, were the thief, I 
mounted the stairs, took the corridor to the right, 
selected the second room, and tried the door gently. 
It yielded to my touch, and I was about entering, 
when I heard, by the soft and regular sound of 
breathing, that the occupant of the room was 
already there and asleep. I had not expected that 
Charlie would have returned yet from his walk. 

I set my candle down on the floor, and stepped 
softly to the cupboard. I easily found the key, 
which was in one of the lower drawers, unlocked 
the one I was in search of, and took out a leathern 
pocket-book containing the bank-notes. I placed 
the few lines I had written in pencil in its stead, 
and, making all as secure as before, stealthily re- 
treated. 

I hardly breathed till I regained my room. My 
horror and misery at Charlie’s conduct was ex- 
treme. 

I examined the pocket-book. It contained £150 
in ten and twenty-pound notes. It was worse even 
than Collins had confessed; and I groaned aloud. 

I heard Collins passing the door of my room, and 
I called him in. He came; and as he glanced 
hurriedly at the notes, a smile of extreme satisfac> 
tion passed over his face. 

‘“Now my friend will be saved!” was all he 
said. 

“Yes, his outward reputation,” I answered, 
despondingly. ‘‘ Collins, I shall return to London 
by the earliest train. Be ready to come with me; 
I shall want you at the bank. Charles can follow 
in a few hours; I have no wish to see him again.” 

‘“‘ Very well, sir,’”’ said Collins, and retired. 

Ispent a sleepless night, speculating whether I 
should tell the whole to Oharlie’s mother, and 
deciding that it would break her heart if I did. By- 
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the early dawn Collins and I were on our way to 
the station ; and we arrived together at Treherne’s 
bank by the time the doors were opened. I asked 
to see Mr. Treherne, and went in to wait till he 
came, having previously confided the money to 
Collins, who could, without incurring the suspicion 
that I should have roused, restore the notes to 
their original position. I had reason to know that 
when Mr. Treherne made his examination that day, 
he found nothing wrong or unaccounted for. 

The next morning as we were at breakfast, before 
I set off to the City, my wife, who was reading the 
morning paper, exclaimed— 

“Such a dreadful robbery, my dear, has hap- 
pened at Hastings, in the very inn where we were 
lodging—so daring!” 

‘© A robbery!” I said, with awakened interest. 

‘* Yes, a most daring one,” she continued, direct- 
ing my eye to the paragraph ;—‘‘A young man, 
John Oates, the son of a grazier, rather a wealthy 
man, had gone to Hastings, the day before, to receive 
some money at the bank for his father. He took it 
home with him to the inn, locked it up, and the 
next morning it was gone;—his pocket-book had 
been taken while he was asleep.” 

I looked at the paper. It was exactly as she 
said, and the sum taken was just £150! 

I do not know what I said, in my perplexity. 
I know that I confessed the whole affair to my 
wife, and I think the amusement she felt at the, 

as she said, comical (?) situation I had placed 

myself in, almost reconciled her to the certain loss 
of the £150, for, of course, I must refund that at 
once to the defrauded John Oates. But she declared 
at the same time that she could not believe that 
Charlie was guilty. 

‘It is very strange,” I said; “I believed I 
followed exactly Collins’s instructions, and they 
would have taken me to Charlie’s room, not to Mr. 
Oates’s. Is there any mention in the paper of the 
little letter I left in the drawer?” 

There was, but the few unsigned lines had 





afforded no clue, either to the grazier’s son or to the 
policeman, whom he had at once sent for. It was 
some comfort to me that my name would never be 
associated with this ridiculous affair, and when the 
next day, I enclosed the halves of notes of the 
value of £150 to John Oates, grazier, at Maidstone, 
I carefully avoided giving any clue to my name or 
residence, even posting the letter in a different 
district of London to that in which my house was 
really situated. 

Time passed over, but I would not seo my 
nephew again; my esteem and. affection for him 
had received a shock which it could not get 
over. ButI could not get my wife to agree with 
me that he was guilty. She declared that she 
would sooner believe that the whole accusation was 
an airy nothing of Collins’s own shaping, and that 
no money had ever been stolen at all, until, indeed, 
I took Mr. Oates’s pocket-book, 

‘** And Charlie has acted thoughtfully for you,” 
continued my wife ; ‘‘ I hear that he saw your letter 
in the drawer of the inn, for the loss of the money was 
discovered before he left Hastings, and though he 
knew your handwriting, yet, like a sensible lad, he 
kept his own counsel, and would not betray you. 
Oddly enough, too, your handwriting is so similar 
to that of the elder Mr. Oates, the grazier, that, for 
some minutes, his son thought his father had been 
playing a practical joke on him. There were differ- 
ences, of course, which showed him at last it could 
not be his, and Charlie knew your writing at once, 
but said not a word; you ought to be grateful to 
him for that; besides, I am sure he is innocent.” 

But I could not be induced to think so, though 
I, too, began to have my doubts whether Collins was 
the honourable young man he professed himself to 
be. Collins, I learned, had an elder brother, who was 
said to be his tutor in every kind of folly and extra- 
vagance, but as I had never seen this young man, 
Mr. Frederick Collins, I did not think it would be 
just to include him in my general suspicions. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





WORDS FOR 


WOMEN. 


BY THE REV. J. 0. RYLE. 


HAVE often wondered what Bible- 
readers think of one particular chapter 
in the New Testament. That chapter 
is the last chapter of the Epistle of St. 
What do they 
m it? What 
honey do they extract from its contents ? 

The last chapter of Romans is singularly full of 
names. The first fiftee’ verses are almost entirely 
taken up with greetings to persons of whom we know 
little or nothing. Many, I fear, are tempted to 





pass over them with a hasty glance, like the 
advertisement sheet of a newspaper, and to class 


them with the first chapter of Chronicles. ‘This 
is a barren land,’’ they say to themselves; “there 
is little or nothing to be learned here.” 

Now, I believe that this way of viewing the last 
chapter of Romans is a great mistake. I believe 
that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and that every chapter is useful and profitable. I 
am one of those old-fashioned people who firmly 
hold that everything in the Bible is inspired. I 
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have faith to believe that the hand of God is in the 
catalogues of Chronicles as well as in Rom. viii,, or 
John xiv., XV-, XVi., xvii. Believing this, I feel no 
doubt that there is a great lesson in Rom. xvi., and 
I will try to show what it is. 

The chapter I have mentioned appears to me to 
contain a special lesson for women. The important 
position that women occupy in the Church of 
Christ—the wide field of real, though unobtrusive, 
usefulness that lies before them, if they will enter 
on it—the good service that they can do for Christ, 
if they have a mind—all these things seem, to my 
eyes, to stand out in the chapter, as if written with 
asunbeam. I will proceed to show what I mean. 

Observe, for one thing, that out of twenty-eight 
persons whom St. Paul names in concluding this 
precious Epistle, no less than eleven, if not twelve, 
are women. 

Observe, for another thing, the manner in which 
St. Paul speaks of these women. He says of 
Phebe that she was ‘‘a servant of the Church” and 
“a succourer of himself.” He says of Priscilla 


that she was his “helper in Christ Jesus”—of 
Mary, that she “ bestowed much labour on him ”— 
of Tryphena and Tryphosa, that they “laboured 
in the Lord”—and of Persis, that she ‘laboured 
much in the Lord.” 

Now, I say there is much in all this to make us 


think. St. Paul wag an apostle—a man chosen 
and called by Christ himself—a man eminently 
useful in his generation—a man who possessed ex- 
traordinary gifts and singular fitness for his work— 
a man who seemed able, if any one ever was, to 
stand alone and do without the help of others; yet 
see how this great apostle openly declares his obli- 
gation to a few weak women: see how he is not 
ashamed to publish to the world that they had 
strengthened his hands and refreshed his spirit, and 
helped him forward in his work. Let every woman 
that reads this chapter mark these things, and 
inwardly digest them. 

I will write plainly the thoughts that come 
across my mind, while I read of Phebe and her 
sisters in Rom. xvi. I think how wide is the 
field of usefulness which is open to professing 
Christian women: and I wish every Christian 
woman who may read this paper to lay it to heart. 

I say, then, that every woman may be most 
useful, if her heart is inclined to it. Every woman 
may do much, if only she is determined, and, like 
the Jews in Nehemiah’s time, has ‘‘a mind to 
work,” 

I would not be mistaken in saying this. I am 
not speaking of public work. All cannot be dis- 
trict visitors. All cannot teach schools, and direct 
Bible classes, All have not the gifts of Mrs. 
Stevens and Mrs. Fry. All cannot write like 
Hannah More and Elizabeth Fry. Let those who 
have time, and gifts, and a clear call, give them- 





selves to such work. But I speak of usefulness 
that all women can attain to—mothers with large 
families, wives with home engagements, daughters 
who must consult their parents’ wishes rather 
than their own: and it is of them I say that every 
woman can do much. 

I cannot away with the common notion that 
great usefulness is for men only, and not for women. 
Some women, I fear, come into this notion only 
too readily. I am afraid there is in some minds a 
kind of proud slothfulness that assumes the name 
of humility, and keeps people idle. Against this 
false humility let us always be on our guard. 

A consistent Christian woman brings God before 
the eyes of those around her all the week long, 
whether they like it or not. She is “an epistle” 
that none can help reading. 

It should never be forgotten that it is not 
preaching alone that moves and influences men. 
There is something to be done, as the Apostle 
Peter reminds us, ‘‘ without the word” (1 Peter 
ili. 1), and none have the opportunity of doing good 
so much in this way as women. Humanly speak- 
ing, the salvation of a household often depends 
upon the women. 

To bring men, for example, to attend the means 
of grace, and regularly hear the Gospel, is one 
grand object that a true minister sets before him. 
Every minister who ‘‘ does the work of an evange- 
list” must know how difficult it is to get some 
people to attend. There are always obstacles raised 
and objections started. Ifthe men come one month, 
they do not come the next. It reminds one of 
our Lord’s expression, ‘‘ compelling them to come 
in.” And what is the reason of this? Often, far 
too often, I firmly believe, the simple account is 
discouragement from wife or mother at home. 

If women ask me in what way they can be use- 
ful, I answer, unhesitatingly and decidedly, first 
and foremost by encouraging religion at home. 
Show your father, or husband, or brother, that you 
take a pleasure in seeing him attend to his soul. 
Let your manner and your words show him plainly 
that you want to help him forward, and not to 
keep him back. Let your household arrangements 
be so managed that he shall see you will make 
any sacrifice rather than keep him from the house 
of God. 

The fire of good inclinations often burns very’ 
faintly in the conscience of a hardworking man. 
Let his wife or mother see that she stir and feed 
it. Let her beware, lest she be a wet blanket to 
putit out. The road of religion is a rough and 
up-hill journey. Let her strive to take up every 
stumbling-block, so far as in her lies. The cup of 
self-denial is a bitter one to weary flesh and blood. 
Let her labour, as far as possible, to make it sweet. 

But, after all, there are a hundred little ways in 
which a woman can be useful in her own home, of 
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which time would not allow me to speak particu- 
larly. Much is to be done by kind tempers, by 
gentle words, by meekness, by patience, by unselfish- 
ness, by attention in little things, by considerate- 
ness about little peculiarities, by thoughtfulness 
about little wants, by bearing with infirmities, and 
by ‘‘not answering again.” All these things tell 
in the long run. These are the constant dropping 
which can wear away the stone, the daily return- 
ing habits which influence men’s minds. Whatever 
‘women may fancy, men’s character is exceedingly 
influenced by their homes. Tell me the general 
character of a man’s home, and I generally know 
something of the man. 

It is a true saying, and a sad one, ‘‘ Cold homes 
make full public-houses.” I firmly believe that 
disorder, unkindness, and ill-temper at home 
drive many a working man into bad company, and 
make him seek relief in drinking or frivolous 
amusements. JI have sometimes gone into the 
homes of poor men late in the evening, and found 
everything in confusion just before the husband 
came in from work—children dirty, unfed, and cry- 
ing—nothing ready, nothing comfortable, nothing 
in its place. In such a case, I cannot wonder if 
the husband turns out ill. I am persuaded the 
true account of many a poor sot I see is just this— 
“made a drunkard by his wife.” 

If a woman would be useful, let her strive to 
make her home a happy one. Whether she be 
mother, wife, or daughter, let her make this her 
aim, that all the members of the family shall say, 
‘‘ There is no place like home.” 

Let her strive to make the evenings of the day 
pleasant. It is the time when most men are 
wearied and worn with the labour of the day. A 
wise woman will endeavour to have a stock of 
cheerfulness in reserve for that time. Ah! these 
may seem small things to some readers. But you 
have much to learn of human nature, if you do 
not know the difference it makes to a tired husband, 
father, or son, if he finds a cheerful, pleasant, 
smiling face at home. 

If a woman would be useful, let her look well to 
her home duties. Whatever place she may fill in 
a family, let her resolve that, by God’s help, she 
will fill it well. I count it nothing for a woman to 
._ be active out of doors, however good her work may 

be, if she does not, at the same time, glorify God 
at home. Home isa woman’s peculiar sphere, and 
let home, therefore, have her first attention. She 
ought to endeavour to keep all the machinery of 
the family in perfect order. She must try to help, 
to counsel, to restrain, to direct, according as need 
may require. She ought to make her husband, or 
father, or son, or brother feel that all is going on 
well in his absence—a post for every one, and 
every one at his post. There are a hundred 
little things in every family which need daily 















attending to, and none can attend to them so wellas 
women. Little as they are, they can harass and 
vex a man’s mind; and if he can be freed from 
their burden by a woman’s thoughtfulness, it is no 
little gain to the peaceful working of the family, 
The scratch of a pin may be a trifle, but it can keep 
an elephant awake. Paul mentions it as a special 
duty of a woman, that she should “guide the 
house.” It is said of the excellent woman in 
Proverbs, that the heart of her husband “ doth 
safely trust her”—he knows that all is going on 
well while his back is turned. It is a high character 
that is given of Sarah, when Abraham could reply 
at once to the inquiry, ‘‘ Where is Sarah?”— 
‘** Behold, in the tent.” 

If a woman would be useful at home, let her 
watch well her opportunities of doing good. If she 
would do good to the soul of husband, father, or 
brother, let her pray continually for the spirit 
of wisdom and discretion. Of all people, she ought 
to remember that there is “a time to be silent,” 
as well as ‘‘a time to speak,” and to know the one 
from the other. She must not appear to set herself 
up as a teacher of men. Thero is a foolish pride 
about a man that makes him kick at the idea of a 
woman showing him anything he ought to know; 
and a woman who would do good must never forget 
that. She must try to win, not to compel; she 
must endeavour to draw, not to drive. A wife 
would be acting very foolishly who began preaching 
the Gospel to her husband when he came in tired, 
wet, and hungry, without allowing him to rest, to 
clean himself, or to get refreshed. A sister would 
find her advice little valued by her brother who 
thought it proper to give it before company. A 
mother would be most unwise who gave her sons a 
severe lecture on the sin of drunkenness, at the 
very moment when they came home intoxicated. 
Abigail showed her wisdom in not speaking to 
Nabal while he was full of drink; she knew that 
her words would be wasted on him, and waited till 
the morning. The wife of Samson might have 
known she would lose her hold on her husband's 
affections, by teasing and vexing him in the days of 
the marriage feast. Esther watched her opportunity 
for speaking to her husband; she waited for the 
door to be made open for presenting her petition, 
and so gained her end. The saying of Solomon 
should never be forgotten: ‘‘A word spoken in 
season, how good is it!” 

A woman who would be useful in her own home, 
must be careful to encourage the smallest begin- 
nings of religion in those about her. The first 
actings of grace are often exceedingly small, 80 
small as to escape observation. The first growth 
of gracious inclinations in a soul is often very slow, 
very easily checked; and if checked, perhaps re- 
tarded for years. No man can tell the importance 
of cherishing the first movings an4, drawings of the 
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heart towards God. It may be only a willingness! do is quite incalculable. Happy, indeed, is that 


to hear, or a readiness to join in prayer, or a different 
treatment of the Bible; and yet this-:may be the first 
step that will lead on at last to a close walk with 
God. Blessed are those women who lend a helping- 
hand at such a turning-point in a soul’s history, and 
take up even the smallest stumbling-block out of 
its way! COoldness, and want of sympathy, often 
throw the inquiring soul back, Happy is the man 
who has any near him fo say, like Leah and 
Rachel, ‘‘ Whatsoever the Lord hath said unto 
thee, do.” 

I bring these things forward as seeds of thought. 
I hope that all women who read them will consider 
and think them over. I want them to understand 
how much they can do, how much depends on 
them, and how great is their responsibility in the 
sight of God. 

Of course it would be easy to add to this paper. 
I might speak of the vast field of usefulness which 
is open to women in the training of children. It is 
not too much to say that the first seven years of 
life depend entirely upon mothers and nurses. The 
first seven years contain the foundation of character 
for life. The first seven years of young England 
are in the hands of women ! 

I might speak of what women may do in the 
matter of visiting the poor and ministering to the 
sick. There are hundreds of cases continually aris- 
ing in which a woman is a far more suitable visitor 
than a man. She need not put on a peculiar dress, 
or call herself by a Roman Catholic name. She has 
only to go about, in the spirit of her Saviour, with 
kindness on her lips, gentleness in her ways, and 
the Bible in her hands, and the good that she may 





parish where there are Christian women who “ go 
about doing good!” Happy is that minister who 
has such helpers ! ; 

I conclude this paper by asking any woman, 
who is not convinced by what I say, to take up 
the Bible and run her eyes over the histories it 
contains. If she wants proof of the influence that 
women have in their hands, let her notice how 
women leave their marks at almost every step in 
God’s Word. Their influence, I freely grant, has 
not always been for good. But influence they have 
had, and influence they will have, as long as the 
world stands. 

Eve in the garden of Eden, the daughters of men 
before the Flood, Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, Rachel, 
Potiphar’s wife, Miriam, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Jethro’s daughter, Rahab, Jael, Deborah, Jeph- 
thah’s daughter, Delilah, Ruth, Hannah, Abigail, 
Michal, Bathsheba, Jezebel, Athaliah, Jehosha- 
beath, Belshazzar’s mother, Elisabeth, the Virgin 
Mary, Mary Magdalen, Martha and Mary, Sapphira, 
Dorcas, Lois, Eunice—who that reads the Bible is 
not familiar with these names? Who can forget 
how they come up at almost every turn, and have 
a place and a portion in almost every story? To 
say, in the face of these names, that women have 
no influence, and are of no importance, is simply 
absurd. Let them know that they have a mighty 
influence, and let them use it for good. What the 
oil is to the machinery, what the whetstone is to 
the scythe, what the fire is to the steam-engine, 
what the stream is to the water-wheel, all this the 
woman may be tothe man. Let her remember it, 
and strive daily to do good. 
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a quiet wee dell ’mong the hills of Kintyre, 
Where a lake breaks away down a glen to 
e the sea, 
A fair maiden dwells in a pretty white farmhouse, 
That shines from afar like a star on the lea. 
And oh, but she’s beautiful, beautiful, beautiful— 
Oh, but she’s beautiful, loving, and free ! 


She wears not the fashion, the pride, and the 
grandeur, 
The coldly-fine airs that in cities we see; 
But, simple and sweet, like a bonnie wild flower, 
She blooms in the farmhouse that shines on the 
lea. 
And oh, but she’s beautiful, beautiful, beautiful— 
Oh, but she’s beautiful, loving, and free! 


She doats on her father, she doats on her mother, 
She doats on her brother, and sweet sisters 
three‘ 





And warm on their hearts is the smile of her love, 
Like the sunbeam that shines on the house on 
the lea. 
For oh, but she’s dutiful, dutiful, dutiful ; 
Good as she’s beautiful, kind as she’s free. 


But the more she loves parent, and sister, and 
brother, 
The more in her heart of hearts still she loves 
me; 
And dearest to me is the kind-hearted maiden 
Who dwells in the farmhouse that shines on the 
lea. 
And oh, but she’s beautiful, beautiful, beautiful— 
Oh, but she’s beautiful, loving, and free ! 


The world may annoy with its cares and its 
cankers, 
But I am as happy as happy can be; 
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{Vhen the day’s work is done, and I walk in the 
gloaming, 
Along the green path to the house on the lea, 
To spend a sweet hour with my beautiful, beautiful, 
Kind-hearted lassie, so loving and free. 


Oh, fly, happy days, bring the happier morning, 
When joined heart and hand to my loyeI shall be— 





To my true-hearted, kind-hearted, light-hearted 
wis bev in the farmhouse that shines on ths 

And est all my days in content with my bean. 
Kina henctoa lassie, so loving and free, : 2 








TWO LOST STORIES 


OF NAVAL HEROES. 


BY A FLAG-OFFICER, 


wf N the honourable roll that records the 
44 heroes to whom, under Providence, 
England ewes the dominion of the sea, 
no name stands more eminent. than his 

S ’ who began life as John Jervis, and 
closed his career as the Earl of St. Vincent, Knight 
of the Bath. 

Like the three stranded ropes which form the 
running rigging of the Royal navy, this great 
sailor’s physical frame of strength and endurance 
was interwoven with a heart of oak and an intel- 
lect of no common order. His wisdom was provi- 
dent and far-seeing, his courage undaunted, and 
the qualities of his mind were just and generous. 
Both statesman and seaman, he was alike distin- 
guished in the cabinet as on the quarter-deck ; he 
guided the helm of State as skilfully and boldly as 
the tiller of his own flag-ship. 

And though the earl’s character was stern even 
to severity, yet this was only natural to one whose 
life had been spent in battling with his country’s 
foes, in struggling with the winds and the waves, 
and in contending with tempers fiercer and more 
wayward than the stormy element on which he 
sailed. His affections, however, were warm; and 
there was many a kindly gleam of feeling which 
enlightened and softened St. Vincent’s ruggedness, 

Like many great men, he was exceedingly fond 
of the artless and graceful simplicity of young 
children ; and he allowed them an intimacy which 
astonished those who had only seen him buffeting 
with the realities of public life, during the event- 
ful period which elapsed between the years 1792 
and 1815. 

As one instance among many, we may give the 
following anecdote :— 

On one occasion, as the evening shadows of the 
earl’s days were fast lengthening, a little boy, 
who was a near connection, and who was stay- 
ing on a visit at the country mansion, climbed 
up upon the earl’s knees, and began playing 
with the star of the Bath, which he wore upon 
his breast. 

** Where did you get this from?” said the little 
fellow—‘ where did you get this from ?” 





‘My boy,” replied the veteran admiral, with a 
smile of benignant benevolence — “my boy, I 
picked it up upon the sea; and if you go there, and 
search long and diligently, you may perhaps find 
one like it.” 

And many have done so; the path of duty in the 
British navy is the path of honour, and those who 
follow Lord St. Vincent’s advice generally find ‘‘the 
star on the sea.” But not always: the race is not 
invariably to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
How many fail to fulfil the promise of their spring; 
how many begin to run well, and yet falter before 
reaching the goal! And of those who succeed, oh, 
in what a forge, in what a heat, in what fierceness of 
fire are their earthly prizes shaped! Alas! when 
these have been gained, it has sometimes been by 
the sacrifice of honour and friendship ; and a guile- 
less, loving nature has been transmuted into a hard 
and selfish one. The world, too often, when asked 
for bread, gives only a stone. 

Nevertheless, there is undoubtedly a pearl of great 
price, which may be found by all those who go down 
to the sea in ships; for the works and wonders of the 
Lord are there, and Jehovah’s way and paths are 
upon the great waters. 

Oh, that my brother seamen would search long 
and diligently for the great mystery of godliness— 
Christ manifest in the flesh! Oh, that those who 
idolise their earthly captains, and serve them with 
such touching devotion, could learn to know and 
trust the great Captain of their salvation! 
Would that those gallant men, who are ready to 
make any sacrifice, who are willing to go through 
fire and water for an officer whom they love— 
would that they could go a step further and 
higher, and count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Him who has died for 
them! He is the true Star upon the sea; faith 
in him is the talisman, which insures calm 
in the storm, safety in danger, sunshine in 
darkness, and direction in difficulty. When He is 
in the ship, the noble crew will unfailingly be 
brought to the haven where they would be 
Officers and men, without distinction, may be par- 
takers of the rewards which Christ bestows; and 
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uulike those which the world offers, the gain of 
one is not frequently the loss of another. In the 
struggle for spiritual gifts, all are fellow-helpers 
and fellow-partakers ; there can be neither disap- 
pointment nor failure— 
“ Content and hope thy heart shall buoy, 
And man’s neglect shall ne’er destroy 
Thy secret hope, thy inward joy ;” 


for He who changes not has promised to them that 
serve him the ever-enduring legacy of peace at 
sea and peace on shore; of peace in time and glory 
through all eternity. 


Nelson used to say that where his patron and 
friend, Lord St. Vincent used a hatchet, he was ac- 
customed to employ only a penknife. Nelson’s life, 
in truth, was a fine exemplification of the old fable 
of the ‘“‘ Beauty and the Beast.” His own sailors 
well described him—‘‘ Brave as a lion, gentle as a 
lamb.” His buoyant courage leapt over every 
difficulty, whilst his sweet, generous spirit drew 
his followers after him, careless of any dangers 
which might lie in the path to which he pointed : 
the virtues of his mind inspired ideas superior to 
the common race of men, and thus every one grew 
braver in his presence, and each became for the 
momenta hero like himself. Assoon as hejtook the 
command, the magic influenee of his character was 
felt: it passed from ship to ship ofthe fleet, and 
before a week had elapsed, confidence in them- 
selves and in their leader reigned paramount; and 
each and all felt that victory was: certain, against 
any odds which an enemy could ‘bring: against 
them. 

The following example«-will’ishow in what a 
peculiar manner, Nelson moulded other disposi- 
tions to work in harmony with his own :— 

An officer, whose name we may call Oaptain 
A——r, of aristocratic connections;.as well as of 
great ability and distinction, had. conceived a 
violent prejudice against Nelson, who he imagined 
to be an upstart, and tobe very overbearing in his 
mode of carrying on duty. Now, men are often 
placed in the very position which of all others they 
would gladly avoid ; and so-it‘happened to Captain 
A——r, who, by the chances of the service, was 
ordered to join Nelson’s fleet, then cruising off a 
French port. 

‘‘The last man,” said the captain, indignantly, 
‘that I should wish to serve under. Well, I am 
resolyed to do my duty and nothing more; I shall 
take care that he does not cozen me like the 
rest.” 

This speech, like many other foolish ones which 
drop unadyisedly from the lips, was, of course, 
carried to the ears of the chief, who made no 
remark upon it one way or another. 

However, on Captain A——r coming on board 





the flag-ship to pay the customary respect of wait- 
ing on his admiral, Nelson received him with 
marked attention. 

‘Oh, Captain A——r,” said he, “I wish you to 
come to my cabin, that I may have the benefit of 
your experience upon a plan of attack which I am 
preparing.” 

The captain stiffly bowed, and followed to the 
after-cabin, where he saw spread out several charts 
of the enemy’s port, with batteries, shoals, and 
entrances all minutely laid down. 

‘* What do you think of this mode of attack ?” 
said the admiral, giving the plan in full detail. 

The captain gave his opinion and no more. 

**And what do you think of this one, on the 
contrary?” describing another scheme still more 
minutely, said Nelson, in his most winning way. 

The captain thawed a little, but was still sullen. 
After some further conversation Nelson said— 

“Now, Captain A——r, I cannot tell you how 
grateful I feel for your kind assistance; and as the 
work off this port must be very monotonous, I will 
send you on a cruise up the Mediterranean, where 
you will, I know procure me some valuable in- 
formation, and at the same time that you are 
making some prize-money, you will, perhaps, do 
what I am sure you value much higher than mere 
money—you may be able to bring me an enemy’s 
frigate, captured by the noble ship under your 
command.” 

This was too much, the captain burst into 
tears; all the barriers: of pride and misconcep- 
tion, fell down before Nelson’s nobility of heart, 
and the officer broke out with the earnest ejacula- 
tion— 

‘*No, my lord, Iwill never leaye you—never! 
Give'me the most drudging; the most irksome post, 
and there I will work with the greatest zeal, hoping 
for the day when your lordship will lead us into 
action ; and then, my lord, when the shot are flying 
thick, I will.only ask the favour of being placed as 
near your flag-ship as possible.” 

In this kindly fashion did England’s favourite 
hero deal with his subordinates. With his cap- 
tains around him, and a pack of cards on the 
table, he would arrange them in the position of 
two hostile fleets, and putting them in every con- 
ceivable position, he would ask their opinion, and 
give his own, on the different modes of attack and 
defence. Thus, when the critical moment arrived, 
all knew their duty; signals and orders were un- 
necessary, and they were able to carry out: their 
chief’s favourite stratagem of breaking the line, 
the mode by which a small force becomes superior 
to a greater one. 

Surely Nelson, though dead, yet speaks to us; 
and from his example we may learn the happy 
management of human nature, the happy art of 
drawing others into co-operation; not, indeed, 
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against our fellow-men, for the Temple of Janus | humanity; and, though the enemy’s name be 
is closed, universal peace, thank God! reigns | legion, though he be active in attack, and wily in 
throughout the world; no, not in strife with our| defence; now battering by open force, and now 
fellow-men, but in a ceaseless war against every | sapping in secret, yet if we will only forget all 
shape of moral evil, and in an untiring endeavour | minor differences, and act as a united band, we 
to hush the loud and bitter wail of suffering | may still cripple his power, and ‘‘ break his line.” 
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HOSANNA. 


3] VERY long time ago in the old} 

world, the world of the prophets and | 
patriarchs, stood a beautiful city, in | 
which a grand feast was held every | 
#] year, and strangers came from all} 
parts of the country to attend it. | 

One year, as the people were pressing onwards 
to the old place, there was a stir, a whispering | 
among them. 

‘“‘ A king,” they cried, ‘‘is in the midst of us!” | 

I do not know how they found out he was a\ 
king. Hoe was riding humbly on an ass; but you | 
may be certain there was an expression of quiet | 
majesty on his face. | 

As he looked at the city before him, and at the | 
crowd around him, his countenance was grave with | 
pity and sorrow; and yet his face was all bright 
with love, and meekness, and benevolence. 

Many of the people had never seen him before, | 
but they had heard of his fame—they had heard | 
what wonderful works he had done. Some of them | 
took off their outer garments, and spread them out | 
on the ground for the king to pass over. This was | 
a manner of showing reverence and respect very 
common in the East at that time. 

Children plucked branches of palm-trees, and | 
strewed them in the way. It was a beautiful sight. | 
They waved the palm boughs in the air, and raised | 
their young voices in holy, grateful song. me 
was very pleasant to hear them singing, as | 
they went along, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David! | 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of cm 





Lord.” 

Oh, children, a lovely and pleasant thing it is to 
be thankful. Only try and bless God for your | 
every-day mercies. The spirit of discomfort cannot 
live in such an atmosphere, and the good scattered 
so abundantly on your pathway will fill your heart | 
with wonderful happiness when you take it as a 
gift from God. | 

Mary Somers was a very contented child; the, 
spirit of thankfulness shone in her eyes, and 
brightened her smile. Where other children would 
only have been talking of cloud and disappoint- | 
ment, she always discovered the ray of sunshine, | 
was it ever so trembling—ever so faraway. Her, 


mother used to say, ‘‘No matter how narrow and | 
‘ 


rugged the way is, Mary will contrive to strew the 
palm boughs on it.” 


‘* Listen! Sabbath bells are ringing 
Softly, sweetly with low chime; 
Little children, too, are singing 
Holy hymns in measured time ; 
Gently, how their voices swell, 
With the soft note of the bell, 
Into harmony sublime ! 


“«¢ Hosanna, Saviour!’ is their ery ; 
‘Shepherd, father, friend, and king ! 
Hear thy children lovingly 
Of thy tender mercies sing. 
For the blessings every day, 
Scattered freely on our way, 
We our thanks with music bring.’” 





BLIND NELL. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 


gow tolls the bell 
For little Nell, 
For cold upon her bed she lies ; 
And in the light 
Of heaven so bright 
Beam gladly her new-opened eyes. 


The sheen and mirth 
Of pleasant earth 
Were ne’er to little Nellie given ; 
But hers is now 
A gloried brow, 
And hers the light and love of heaven. 


The spring before, 
At cottage door, 
She used to sit, and knit, and knit; 
And, if ’twere let, 
A feathered pet 
Would round about her flit and twit 


When summer came, 
The sun’s hot flame 
Once smote her unprotected head ; 
Then, chamber-cooped, 
She quickly drooped, 
Till all her love of life was fled. 
She could not look 


On God’s good book, 
But friends to her would often read ; 
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And she would pray 
That in God's day 
She might the name of Jesus plead. 


One frosty morn 

A breeze was borne 
Over her face, as mute she lay : 

Forth from her frame 

The spirit came, 


And sprang to God’s eternal day. ®. 
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THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS. 0. L, BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PROFESSOR GRIESBACH. 


“T could not be unthankful—I who was 
Entreated thus and holpen. In the room 
I speak of, ere the house was well awake, 
And also after it was well asleep, 
I sat alone, and drew the blessing in.” 
Mrs. BarRkET? BROWNING. 


OTHING could well be more strange 
than the dwelling which, as we have 
said, Norman reached at nightfall. It 
was full half a mile out of the village of 
Woodford, in the forest. If the inten- 
tion of those who built it had been to 

seclude themselves from seeing any of the pleasant 
woodland round about, they could not have more com- 
pletely effected it, for a high wall was erected that en- 
closed the house in a complete square. A green path, 
diverging from the forest glade, led up to a door in this 
wall, which opened into a guavelled yard, from whence 
every sign of vegetation was removed. Two dog-kennels 
held mastiffs, that barked in concert in answer to his 
ring. A small, substantial old house, with many chim- 
neys, and rather grimy, stood in the centre of the 
enclosure. There were outside shutters to the lower 
windows, closed halfway up; no curtains or blinds 
shielded or decorated the upper casements, Ata glance 
it might be inferred that no feminine care had been 
bestowed on the arrangement of the dwelling. It did 
not look either dilapidated or deserted, but rather given 
up to some worker who had so completely utilised it, 
that he excluded all ornament as an impertinent intru- 
sion on the business or study carried on there. But 
that Nature’s decorative hand would persist in hanging 
a festoon of ivy, and tracing an arabesque of moss upon 
the walls, the place would have been dull indeed. As 
it was, the shadow of the mural outworks made the yard 
very sombre. Norman conjectured rightly that, when 
the house had been first built, it was a lodge with a 
garden amid umbrageous forest trees, but that the wall 
had been added since. 

A tall, wiry old man, with a military air, and habited 


in what seemed more like shabby regimentals than a | 


livery, opened the door, took the letter, glanced at it, 
evidently recognising the handwriting, and telling 
Norman, in words almost unintelligible from their 
foreign accent, to follow him, commanded the dogs to be 





silent, and ushered the youth into a little hall paved 
with red tiles, out of which different doors opened into 
the lower rooms, He was left there nearly half an hour 
and his heart became heavy with apprehension. “ Was 
there any doubt that he would be received? If so 
what should he do?” were his mental queries. Just 
as, having shifted himself from one foot to another, he 
was ready to fall with weariness after his long walk 
from London, a door opened, and he was beckoned intoa 
room well lighted with gas, where the only articlg of 
furniture was a large centre dining-table, to which there 
was a little sort of annex, in the shape of a tray on legs, 
covered with a coarse cloth, and bearing a knife and 
plate, a trencher with a dark brown loaf, flanked bys 
jug of milk, 

“See—your rations,” said the same man who had let 
him in, pointing to the table, and adding the one word, 
tif Eat.” 

Norman did not wait for further directions, He 
sat down, and made so hearty a meal of the very 
plain fare, that he felt half angry with himself as he 
looked at the diminished loaf. 

“ You can be active enough when it pleases you, young 
man,” said a sharp voice startlingly near. 

Norman turned, and saw standing at the back of his 
chair a small, thin, arid looking old man, with a stoopin 
the shoulders, whose head and face were so bare of hair 
that it might be inferred it had dried and rubbed off, 
leaving a little grizzled fluff; all except the eyebrows, 
which were quite white, and very bushy, hiding the 
small, keen eyes, that yet at times flickered out brightly 
under their shadow. The forehead was prominent and 
large—seemed, indeed, to have drawn the head forward 
by its weight, and caused the stoop. There was nothing 
reassuring in the old man’s manner, as Norman, rising 
instantly, said, apologetically, “I beg pardon, Mr. 
Gries——” 

“Yes, Professor Griesbach is my name, Sit down. 
Have you done?” looking at the viands on the table, 
and, without pausing for an answer, continuing, “JT 
don’t know why Max—Dr. Griesbach, I mean—has sent 
you tome, Mr.—Driftwood;” he looked at a letter 
in his hand to make sure of the name, and added, 
dubiously, “ I’ve nothing that I know of for you to do. 
Fritz helps me. Fritz is worth any dozen of the idle 
young gormandising scapegraces I have ever had. 
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Don’t interrupt me,” observing Norman about to 
speak. “Of course you'll promise fair, and all that. I 
don’t want talk, I’m no talker, not like——”, He 
checked himself, but Norman thought he was going to 
name his relative, Dr. Griesbach; but he added, “I do 
like work. So I may as well give you a trial, as he 
has asked me; but you'll be sure not to suit me—sure.” 

He pressed a knob at the corner of the mantelshelf, 
and a side door in a panel flew open. Fritz appeared, 
and, with a touch of his hand, wheeled away the tray 
from the table. The fire had gone low, and when 
Fritz had withdrawn himself, as summarily as the re- 
treating tray, Norman noticed that Professor Griesbach 
sat down in a low chair, and pressing on the arm, sent 
out a blast of air through a tube that roused the fire 
into a blaze, as from a powerful bellows. 

“What a clever contrivance!” exclaimed Norman, 
surprised out of silence. 

“Clever! Bah! Hold your tongue. What do you 
know about clever?” said the professor, testily. Then 
he held his thin hands over the blaze, and, looking in- 
tently at it, sunk into profound silence. He sat thus for 
fullan hour, to Norman’s annoyance, who felt afraid to 
move, he then rose, and without taking the least notice 
of the lad, left the room by the panel-door, his slippered 
feet making no more sound than when he had entered, 
In a few minutes after Fritz returned, and beckoning 
Noffnan, led him out of the room. 

The hall and staircase were now lighted up, and the 
youth, notwithstanding the sort of seal of silence on the 
inmates of the house, could not forbear saying, in- 
quiringly, “Gas here, in this remote house in the 
forest ? ” 

“Why not? we make it. The professor likes light.” 

The man’s manner was so little conciliatory, that 
Norman did not again speak. He was ushered into a 
small chamber, nearly as empty as the hall. A narrow 
bed on trestles, in the middle of the room, and a three- 


legged stool, comprised the furniture; but, to Norman’s | 
comfort, a door opposite stood open, and showed a bath- | 


rom. He uttered a pleased exclamation at the sight, 
and the very faintest indication of a smile relaxed the 
grim face of old Fritz, who said— 

“Light and water in plenty, stranger. Good night.” 

He was gone just as Norman longed to ask him a few 
questions, so he was fain to be silent, The hour was 
yet early, but it was evident he was to go to bed at once. 
He lost no time in refreshing himself, after his weary 
day, with a good plunge in the bath, and then could 
certainly have slept on the boards, with a log for a 
pillow; and his bed was not much softer, though a 
German padded quilt, or upper bed, soon made him so 
warm, that he rested as if seven nights were condensed 
in one. 

He was awoke next morning, before daylight, by 
Fritz entering into his room with a light, and saying, 
“Td advise you, Mr. Driftwood, to get up and turn 
that handle, before Douche calls.” He pointed to a bit 
of rail at the bed-head. 

“Who’s Douche?” thought Norman, as Fritz left 
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awhile ; but shaking off his drowsiness, he rose, forgetting 
however, or not caring, to touch the handle Fritz had 
pointed to. He had been rather slowly dressing himself. 
trying to rub his closely-clipped hair into some form, 
and make himself as presentable as possible, when he 
was startled by a sound, and looking round, saw the 
tube at the head of the bed rise with a click, and jut out 
over the place where his head had lain, and a little jet of 
water rushed out. “ Ah! this, then, is Douche,” said he, 
running to turn it aside. 

“Oh, you’re up,” said Fritz, looking in through an 
eyelet-hole in the door which Norman had not per- 
ceived. “Why didn’t you turn the handle? No, 
that’s not the way.” He came in, and Norman saw the 
hinge he ought to have turned, but conjectured rightly 
that the water was stopped by some contrivance. 

“Ah, I'll turn that handle before I go to bed in 
future,” thought he. 

“It’s not here over-night,” said Fitz, drily, as if he 
knew Norman’s thought; and it occurred to the lad he 
had not seen the tube there on the previous evening. 

“T’m not afraid of early rising,” he said, half angrily. 
“‘ There’s no need of tricks to rouse me.” 

Fritz made answer by a provoking kind of sceptical 
laugh. 

It certainly was a strange, disagreeable kind of a house. 
Neither place nor people were inviting. Norman lingered 
awhile in his room, and then examined the door, which 
had no fastening within it. The thought of the home 
he had left was heavy at his heart. How kind and con- 
siderate had been the treatment there. His leaving them 
seemed indeed rash and ungrateful. His self-esteem 
was sorely shaken, and it was something more than the 
custom of years that this morning bowad his knees, and 
made him commend himself to God, and pray fervently 
for the loved ones whom he had deserted. 

Oh, hallowed bond! uniting the distant, comforting 
the sorrowful: if there were nothing more than the 
mystic yearning of the soul towards earthly friends— 
the purifying consecration of the spirit in tender human 
love, prayer would be a blessing that would fall and 
refresh like the dew; but it is more, it exalts to heaven, 
and blends with the rainbow round the great white 
throne, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
REGIMEN. 


* Books are men of higher stature, 
And the only men that speak aloud 
For fuiure times to hear.” 
Mrs. BagRett Browne. 
NokMan’s sense of forlornness in the strange dwelling 
in the forest was soon to pass away, even as he descended 
from his chamber that first morning. His steps were 
stayed on the landing-place of the stairs at the sight of 
an open doorway, through which he saw a spacious 
apartment, entirely surrounded by well-filled booksheelvs. 
From the absence of all decorations, and the bare, ink- 
stained floor, with a leather-covered old writing-table 


theroom; and, notwithstanding his capital sleep, feeling | in the midst, it looked a working library. A hasty 
tired from the previous day, he was inclined to lay | glance from the doorway was all that he dared stay to 
\ 
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take at that time. He hastened down, feeling a vague 
sort of indefinable comfort in there being such a room 
in the house. He had insensibly acquired, during his 
boyish years with Mr. Hope, that umexpressed yet 
deeply-felt love of books, which generated a confidence 
that those who made companions of them would not 
be likely to be bad men. He remembered too at that 
moment the “Directory” and the “Court Guide” were 
the only books in the house he had left. 

In the hall stood Fritz, with a large apron over his 
tarnished clothes. He beckoned to Norman to follow 
him, and led the way down a passage to a long room, 
that crossed the whole rear of the house, and in which 
there were several small stoves or furnaces in different 
nooks, some just now lighted, slabs of marble, oak tables 
along the sides, and such a conglomeration of glass 
tubes, retorts, jars, crucibles, and apparatus wholly 
unknown to him, that he looked round in helpless 
bewilderment. Two doors out of this place led into 
other kinds of equally full work-places. In the 
one was a carpenter’s bench and a turning-lathe, 
with numerous tools ranged in a rack along the 
wall; in another, at a table, before a bright gas- 
burner, his eyes protected by a large pair of blue 
glasses, was the stooping form and broad bald head of 
Professor Griesbach, intently mixing some fluid, who 
took no other notice of Norman’s entrance than to turn 
his head a moment, look at Fritz, and say, “ He can rub 
down.” Accordingly, in a few moments, Norman was 
put before an iron mortar, with a heavy pestle in his 
hand, and rubbing or grinding away at some material 
that seemed to yield to his efforts very slowly. Fritz 
went to the furnace, and so they worked for an hour and 
a half, The latter part of the time the Professor had 
closed his door, Norman thought, because he had looked 
rather curiously in that direction. 

A panel, sliding back of itself, showed the room in 
which the supper had been served last night, and ex- 
plained the mystery of Mr. Griesbach’s quiet entry. 
There a breakfast of the same brown bread, milk, and 
a bowl of dry pease-meal, was served for two. Fritz 
pointed to a basin and towel for washing hands, and in a 


few minutes, with his silent footfall, the master entered | 


the breakfast-room, Norman following, and Fritz bringing 
up the rear. As there really was so little that needed 
serving, Norman was half amused at the man standing 
behind his master’s chair, and not a little surprised to 
see the Professor make his repast off a little pease-meal 
stirred up with milk, and a slice of still darker bread than 
the brown loaf. Whether the surprise he felt expressed 
itself in Norman’s face, or not, the Professor con- 
descended, in the course of the meal, to observe, touching 
his basin lightly with a spoon, as he spoke, “ Ninety per 
cent, of nutriment, young man. Eat this and grow 
strong.” 

When the breakfast was over, Fritz undid a section 
of the table, and sent it with a touch rolling out of 
the room, then returned with a large Bible, which he 
duly placed before his master, who, opening it, said to 
Fritz, “Blessed be the memory of Dr. Martin Luther !” 
The man answered, with what sounded like a bark, 





“Ja,” and his master, adjusting his glasses, began to | 


read, slowly and reverently, a chapter in German—to 
Norman’s disappointment, as he did not, of course, 
understand a word, This exercise over, Fritz carried 
away the book, and the Professor said to Norman— 
‘If you have letters to write, you may go to th 
library till ten o’clock, then we resume work.” : 
There were two things made this permission very 
pleasant to Norman; first, he was at liberty to write if 
he chose, and, next, he was glad to get a nearer view of 
the place, which he had only glanced at on passing, 
So he availed himself with alacrity of the privilege, and 
was soon gazing at the contents of the shelves, Many 
were foreign books, and all seemed to have seen service, 
But there were some hundred volumes of English 
classics, and a new world seemed to open before Nor- 
man, whose previous education rendered him not wholly 
ignorant of or indifferent to the treasure before him, 
He was too eager to look about him to be able to read 
that morning, though he took down several books, 
and walked about with an armful, scanning here and 
there with all the haste and bewilderment common to 
an inquiring, unformed mind turned loose amid the 
wondrous world of books, Much sooner than he 
expected, a whistle sounded, and then a voice through 
a speaking-tube uttered the one word, “Time.” He 
returned to the laboratory, where both hard and 
silent work for four hours awaited him. Dinner 
was served at three, and consisted of a vegetable Sup, 
an omelette, the same dark bread as before, and pure 
water. After this meal the Professor retired alone 
to the library, and Norman went out into the court- 
yard to explore, The simple structure of the house 
afforded nothing to his search, except that at ‘a back- 
door there was a little bit of a herb garden, where a 
few culinary herbs were cultivated, and at the kitchen 
window, which overlooked it, was an old woman darn- 
ing stockings, who with Fritz, as Norman conjectured, 
formed the whole of the Professor’s household. The 
vociferous barking of the dogs, which had greeted his 
first coming on the previous night, was renewed, and 
Fritz, coming out, offered to open the front gate and let 
him out—a service which, no doubt, the youth would 
have gladly availed himself of if there had appeared any 
disinclination to allow of his leaving the premises. As it 
was, he felt himself free to go out or stay in, and as the 
wintry wind moaned through the leafless branches of 
the forest trees, and drifted some fine sleet as it swept 
past, Norman was still feeling enough of the languor 
either of recent illness or rapid growth to decline the offer. 
In two hours he was again summoned to work. An 
evening meal, similar to the last night’s, he took alone, 
and before nine o’clock had to retire to his room for the 
night; though from his window he could see the re- 
flection of light on the wall from the laboratory; and 
rightly conjectured the professor was still there. This 
day, he found, was a sample of the life that lay before 
him while he remained here. He remembered Dr. 
Griesbach’s words, “You will learn something there ;” 
and in the monotony that followed the first impulse of 
curiosity in so strange a dwelling, he was tempted to in- 
quire, “ What can I learn, grinding or mixing sub- 
stances or compounds of which I know nothing?” 
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But the library was his compensation. He was per- | 


mitted to take one book at a time away to read in the 
after-dinner rest; and though the uncommunicative | 
manner both of the master and Fritz chilled him, and | 
the meals, which twice a week were rendered rather | 
more appetising with additions to the usual fare, would | 
have soon frightened or disgusted a more fastidious | 
palate, yet when Norman found that no one fared 
better than himself, and that his own health and that 
of the two old men was perfect, he soon grew used to it. 

At the end of a month thus spent in which Norman 
had made many long walks in the forest, he began se- 
cretly to lament over his worn boots and clothes, out of 
which he had so grown that he was again a scarecrow, 
when one morning he was summoned to an outbuild- 
ing near the entrance-door by Fritz, saying, in his sen- 
tentious way, “ You’re wanted. Give your orders.” 

Two men were there, a tailor and bootmaker, who, with 
half-frightened looks, quickly took Norman’s measure 
and left, both refusing to touch the lock or handle of the 
outside door as they went, saying to Fritz, “ No, thank ye, 
we've heard of people having their arms nearly shook 
off afore now in this place ;” which the man answered by 
his grim smile and assent, “Ja! they rang the bell in 
sport,” by which Norman understood, as, indeed, he had 
before conjectured, that the electrical battery was in use 
to punish mischief. 

At dinner that day the Professor broke silence by 
saying—“I have heard from Dr. Griesbach. He asks 
of you.” 

“T am obliged to him,” said Norman, to whom the 
interview with the friendly physician seemed now like a 
dream. 

“Yes; he says Mr. Driftwood’s begging-letter friends 
followed his example, and decamped.” 

“They were not my friends!” said Norman, indig- 
nantly. “They were liars and impostors, I am neither.” 

“Hem! I think not.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you. I came to you a 
stranger, with no recommendations; I’m glad you don’t 
believe me the friend of such people,” 

“Dr. Griesbach recommended you, in his way—in 
his way. I gave you a week; that’s enough with the 
young gormandisers I’ve had, and more than enough 





with most, You’ve been three——-” 


“A month, sir.” 

“ Aha! a month; and are you tired ?” 

“No,” said Norman, stoutly; though many gloomy 
hours and sad misgivings came to mind, 

“No? then we'll go on again. There’s something for 
you.” He counted ten shillings on the table, and pushed 
them towards Norman, who—as he took them very 
thankfully, looking at his first honest earnings with 
that interest in the very aspect of the money which a 
novice feels—adding, in a moment, apprehensively— 

“T shall be in debt, sir, to the tailor and shoemaker.” 

“Not while you stay in my house. Fritz has orders 
to pay them. If you get in debt, fail to keep time at 
the laboratory, or chatter in the village—you go.” 

Norman was beginning to assure his strange master 
of his avoidance of all these errors, but the old man 
checked him with, “ Enough said,” and relapsed into 
a silence that the youth understood was not to be 
disturbed. 

So, clothed and kept, with a trifle of money to call 
his own, that afternoon Norman was light-hearted ; the 
breath of the coming spring was stirring his pulses, and 
hope and energy revived. He resolved to lay down a 
plan of study. As the days grew longer, he would have 
some hours in his own room. The daily chapter read in 
German out of Luther’s version of the Bible piqued his 
curiosity. He knew there were dictionaries and gram- 
mars to help him. Fritz, in his hard, dry way, was not 
unfriendly, and by no means without intelligence, He 
would ask him now and then for help. This pursuit 
once entered on, there was no more time for impatience 
at the monotony of the life. By slow degrees he made 
progress. Something of interest, though it was more 
felt than defined, grew up between the youth and the 
two old men—master and servant—with whom his lot 
was cast. The laboratory, too, began to yield some of its 
secrets to the student; and Fritz’s mechanical inge- 
nuity interested Norman. Indeed, the danger soon was, 
that he would neglect out-door exercise; but a short 
command from the Professor, “A locked library, or 
two hours’ walk,” was so alarming, that the walk was 
vigorously taken. And so Norman was earning his 
living and educating himself, though certainly on a diet, 
and with companions, more wholesome than pleasant. 

(To be continued.) 


HOPE FOR EVER. 


AaAGOPE for ever, murmur never, 
4 Faint heart ; 


Hearts are strongest who haye longest 
Felt the smart. 


More from sadness than from gladness 
Strength grows ; 
Hope from sorrow thou mayst borrow 
For thy woes. 


Art thou grieving for friends leaving ? 
Weep not: 





Thou art royal, if thou’rt loyal 
To thy lot! 


Fearing bows thee; up! arouse thee, 
Brave soul! 

Tears but blind thee; grief should find thee 
Near the goal. 


Braye in sorrow when to-morrow 
Shall dawn, 
Glad thy guerdon for the burden 
Nobly borne. 
Go HG: 
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